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THE VANDERBILT MO) 


se elect of Com lore VANDERBILT 
' 
to the presiden¢ ot the Lake Shore and 





M i Souther kK y mal wother 
in the grat 1 con i I r great 
I road and financial enterpris« Star y 
{1 Chicago, the met > of e North 
weat ind ihe re est ra | Ot Lhe 
orld he Lal Shor k i ng 
bhi t b CC I I h ha ee! ‘ ead 
for two genera f1 iins the rich 
) 1 be ‘ tl il i ect 
t populous t ns of tl uith shore of 
Lake Erie tl ra yet of tl 
l t At Buffalo it t h the « 
Te ‘ tem of railroads h Mr. VAN 
DERBIL1 as «Cf hldated W I ® past 
f irs under thet of the Ne York 
( ntra wd Hudson R er Ra i und 


wi 1 drain the best counti oft Ne y rh 
from Lake | o We i I Add to 
the Us ral aH m the Harlet | 

! operated under a perpetua ise, Mi 


VANDERBILT 1 150 mile { 
ViLy 1 t the mail ne between th 
West and the sea-board a e chiet et 
of such « 3as Ch Toled Cleve dl 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Loel 
port henectad ro , Hudson 
| ighkeep undthe cther1 ¢ le 
he property ch | ! dlmin I 
eprese don t . k I e by secu 
t f ul to $215,000,000, and it 
( é ist eal u ie é than torty-five 
I lions of dollars more than the whole i 
come of the United States government a few 
ears a 
It mpossible to ntemplate this ist 
eres fr mone p el d mmer 
) it ‘ ) vith 


States of | ludiana, Ohio, and New 


\ k, it is w lerstood that in October 
ext, at the annual election of the Western 
l nm Te egraph Con many, the Commodores 
enter 1nto posse morthat reat prop 
erty likewise, with its sixty or seventy thou 
Ava miles of.wtires, its tort nillions of « ip 
il, and its eight or nine m ns of revenue 

W hen this occurs, not only « the commerce 
ol he tour chief States { the N th be snub 
ject to Mr. VANDERBILT—under such feeble 
restrictions as our Leg itures ma mpose 
ut the whole teleg1 ip Col spondence 

ot t country ¥W 1 OveY s LW He may 
prescribe not only what shall be the price 
of a barrel of flour in New York. but also 
how, and at what cost citizens may 

< innicate with each other bv te legraph 
Of course he will be Bubiect to legislative 
contro What that will amount to we all 
Ww In the past no Legislature in this 
State has ever dared to beard him. He will 
be a bold man, indeed, who attempts to do 
» now, when bis resources are so unbounded 

lis power so far-reachir It " l 
luui tue late JAMES bisk, J n., who con 





trolled a paltry 450 miles of Erie, running 
through a h ilf-settled ceuntry, could on an 
emergency bring 25,000 votes into the field 
At how many votes, then, must we reckon 
the master of 2150 miles of railway through 
a thickly settled country, and 70,000 miles 


of telegraph ? It is, moreover, one thing to 


; 


eé them 


pass laws, and quite another to execu 





gainst &@ man tertile in resource, energeti 
in a in combat, and inex 
haustible in purse. We have some fine 


iws prescribing the rate of fare on the Cen 


tral and Hudson, but every traveler knows 
that if he would be « 


thirty 


omfortable he must pay 


to forty per cent. extra for a seat ina 


room Cat 


If, again, the concentration of these great 
enterprises in one grasp were ke to be 
ttended w 1 a red tion of the « t of 
trave ind he b dens of trace I I 
ired improved fa t 8 to Keep pace ! 
he deve nent of the ce 4 ‘ i 
be redeeming features in the VANDERBIL1 
régime But great a Mr. VA I 
ck ited sas a i i I ye! Is OT 
ness sho self not creased fac ~ 
for rave und trade, but hol nd 
rether in ¢ mor ot admil trat He 
makes mo I i g it Eco , 5 
Vat vyord, b18s ™ 0 It was b é é n 
mies. he said in his letter accepting the 
preside of the Lake 8S re it | | d | 
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tion, t DI ect of it cle e extel | 

not Kelly t el m the pul ( | 

; | } f ex rse, be « a t 

pect Com ore VANDERBILT or ny one 
else to run! vuls from philanthropic mo 

es or as charitable institutions. He runs | 
them t« ike mone d for no other pur- | 
pose I iy gy the case nd uct t 
his poli t not surpr re, CO dering | 
how exte ‘ i i nutrol mmerce 

yvern price md fluence our closest | 
el t tha people an ild feel nervous at 


of this Great Economist capturing | 





mother thousand miles of ra vay bd 
tretching out | long hand.to grasp a 
the telegraph res in the country It 
probably unfair to grudge the Central stocl 
holders their d dends But people whi 
ire not so fortunate as to belong to that 
happy class ca not be blamed for remem 
bering that the Central and Hudson prop 
erty vi } + now made to pay dividends | 
n $115,000,000, was represented in 1862 by | 
50,000,000 of eck and bond nd | 
really ¢ ibout § 100,00 he difference 
between this m and $115,000,000 be y 
hat is called, in the jargon of the 
treet wate! ind that if there had been 
no water mixed with the good old Central | 
‘ e, the road co d have « irried paussengel | 
it one cent a milt i clear ve ventilated 
irs, and have paid the same dividends that 
it does now 
In truth, however, it 1 small matter to 
L prosperous people ke ourselves whether | 
ve pay one or three cents a mile to go to 
Albany, or whether dust and discomfort d« 
rr do not drive 4 to di tWibg-room | 
A 1 h rT el matter is th é table | 
tendency of these o1 g monopolies tha 
ire springing up around us, and the ine 
ble law wh 1 pul hes corporate greed 
vitl contiseation No student of | stor 
‘ ecia ot the tory of the great corpo 
ration of the ist centul é mie oO 
( irse, the ecclesiastical bodies can ta t 
discern the tate of mat of our great 1 
va ompantie One et ot me liter a 
other grow] na bmit One Leg t ¢ 
fter another threatens, and is cajoled o1 
bought oft But the ntolerable oppresslo! 
continues, and year by year the instinct of 
rebe:lion grow tronger and stronger til 
it has coherence enough for demagogues to 
make it a plank in heir platforn l 
no man can stem he tide or set a mit t 
party fury or popular niustice You il 
hear the tirst mutterings of the storm in the 
leer proceedings of the granges’ at the 
W est. Already, monstrous as it may s I 
udiciary elections turn on railway against 
toti-railway Even Congress the other day, 
n its fury over the Crédit Mobilier, stopped 
it little short of confiscation in its pro 


ceedings against the Union Pacifi 


ong will it be before some 


party in this 
to tax theeCentral 


ously proposes 


ill it makes on its watered stock? Is thers 
no BEN BUTLER in the Western counties to 
ride this magnificent hob orse into Al 


When the Centra 


to pay three per cent 


bany and W ashingtor ? 


was DOTTOW Ing money 


half year y it seemed mean to tax it But 
iow, With a revenue of twenty-five millions, 
ARISTIDES himself might vote to contiscate 
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Idle to talk about measures being unconsti 


tutional. Constitutions can be changed as 
well as laws, and when the day comes for 
+} 


he spoliation of the railways, neither vested 





rights nor common honesty are likely to ob- 
tain a hearing. 
HEBREW AND PERSIAN. 
OMINOUS indeed ¢o all their persecuters 
s the swift and unexampled progress of the 
Hebrew race. Always preserving their in- 
dustr and moral vigor, their intellectual 


through every per 
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oppression, 


benefactors of barbarous I 


rope 
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Ine author of ** Betsey and I are Out,” one 
of most popular ballads in English literature, 
is am suming young man, still*con 
id ly on the right side of thirty A resident 
of Hillsdale, Michigan, and by profession a jour- 


Mr. Carvetron had achieved a very fait 


eputation im the West as a writer for the press, 
and the author of occasional poems of conside1 
merit and promise, bef the publication 


of ‘* Betsey and I are Out” made his name fa 
miliar to the reading public from one end of the 
country to the other. Few single poems have 
achieved greater success than was the meed of 
this pathetic ballad It was copied into nearly 


every newspaper in America, and the author soon 
began to taste the bitter as well as the sweet fruits 
of fame He was accused of having stolen the 


piritual medium of New York, 


ballad trom 

ho professed to have written it several veai 
» its publication under CARLETON S name, 
have given a copy of it toa gel tleman 
through whom it fell into our author’s hands 
On page 658 our readers will find a letter copied 
from the C} go Inter- Ocean, in which this con- 
troversy 1 iandled with great clearness and im 


partiality; and we think no one can rise from 


its perusal without the conviction that the charge 
of plagiarism brought against Carterton has not 
the slightest foundation to stand on. Such 


charges are easy to bring, and not always easy 
to disprove ; but in this case the evidence in fa- 
vor of the authenticity of CarLeron’s claim is 
happily so clear and direct as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of a candid reader, As the writer in 
the Jnter-Ocean well says, the ‘‘ claimant” on the 


ting het al 


other side, whil mstantly asse yility 

to substantiate her claim, has thus far entirely 

failed to put particle of real proof Hex 
> 

pretensions rest lely upon unsupported asser- 

tion Mr. CARLETON enjoys the entire confi 

dence of all who know him, and his friends have 


ie st doubt of his lit 


f ** Bet y and I re Out” 
wa followed | that of several other Western 
ballads, in which the author sought to delineate 
certain phases of rural | ind character as he 
saw them in t rreat West His success was 
hardly less « eda 1 t { 4 
the series. ‘* Out of the Old House, Nan and 
**Over the Hil to the Poor-House”’ contain 
rare touches of hun ind patho 1 at we 
became popular with read f all cl Few 
volumes of poe \ naided by the prestige of 
a& great name l tel iccess ft in 
the collection of ese ballads and a num 
his earliet em under the general titl 
Farm Ballad ied a few weel wo | Hat 


PER & Brorners Several editions of 
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handsome volume have already b exhausted, m, if 
and the demand for it is still ur ed 1 ‘ 

Witt CarLeton is still a young m ju l 
Hi 


THE * POLARIS” EXPEDITION—THE RESCUE STEAM-SHIP 





* TIGRESS 








. Jt LY 26 1873 
tu -” esent success ma mulate 
S fy his ambition, and cite him 
t t for S$ best endeavors to 1 } a: 
al ttier 
THE “TIGRESS.” 
By the time this p reads 
{ e the st Ii n Little 

be on her way toward the northe: r z 
search of the Polaris The Juniata. as : 
ers will remember, sailed some weeks - 
with provisions and other stores, to ; t 
rival of the Tigress at Disco. Att , o 
rescue steamer will complete the shiy t of 

stores, and proceed on her « 1 of mercy 
The Tigress, which was purchased t > Ses. 
retary of the Navy as the most suitable esse] 
available for the search, has been tho ighly 
verhauled and refitted for he peril IS Missi n 
She is a small, compact vessel, of about three 
hundred tons burden, strongly built, l fitted 
vith every appliance w h experien ld 
suggest Her bows for about fifteen feet af 
of the cut-water are defended by i: b aks 
against the ice I'wo ice saws, each t nt feet 


in length, with teeth an inch deep, and a] 
assortment of ordinary ice-hooks, constitute the 
outfit for working a passage through the 
Steam coil pipes run all around the int 
the vessel for heating purposes, to br 
from the boiler when under steam: but 
ber of stoves, with a supply of pipe, have 
put on bos f 
ing frozen in, o1 s 
in use In the lower hold there are two 
dred tons of coal, and all the remain t 
space in the hold and between decks not al 


not above 





iccounted for will be filled with provi ns and 


clothing. The provender includes every variety 
ol inned meat and vegetables. F 
| he pers nnel ot the 7 yre ( ™m} rises forty 


men Her captain. Commander James A 
GREER, is Professor of Seamanship at the Naval 
Academy, and is an officer of great experier 
and ability He s forty years of age, 

ite of the Academy, and during the 

was in command of several important ex) 
tions. He will spare no efforts to find the / 
laris rhe other officers of the Tigress ave as fol 


lows: Executi fficer, Lieutenant-Commander 
H.C. Waite; | enants, R. M. Berry, Uren 
SEBREE, and G E F. WitKkrys stant 


payvmaste Georce bk. Bavcenuoay ssistant 
ceon, J. W. Eisto first st ‘ ee 
| MeLVILLI e ] Capt I'y 

d M ( HIPMAN Phe far of Hans 
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the steep gan, the band of the Thirty-eighth | CENTAUR LINIMENT al Ft ¥ > BK a — 
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A SERENADE. 
From the folds of snow-wihiute pillow, 
My love, beautiful, rise, 
And come to the casement window, 
Where the wind through the cedars sighs : 
Star and planet are leaping 
Out through the cloudless blue ; 
Planet and star are weeping, 
And wondering where are you. 


‘ 
7 


your 
my 


The moon, like a royal maiden, 
Sits on her cloud-built throne, 
And the breath of the dainty tulips 
From the garden maths is blown; 
Under the drooped narcissus 
The bulbul sits and sings, 
And the leaves of the rose are brushing 
The dew from the wind’s light wings. 


Under thy leafy casement, 

Sweet, [ am waiting still, 
Watching the lamp-lit lattice 

Till thy hand on the window-sill 
Rustles the dainty rose leaves 

That lo ingly cluster there, 
Sighing till somebody culls them 


Io twine in thy dark brown hair. 


My own, my beautiful Nina, 
Come, till my pour 
Come, till I tell the passion 
My heart can hide no 
Till I sit in the rich sweet 


love I 


more 
lustre 
- thy dark blue eyes divine, 
And bless in «a blissful 
that shall make thee mine, 


rapture 


' 


Shine out, O shimmering plat t! 


O panting shadow! lie still: 


Methinks ‘tis the rim of her raimen 
I see by the window-sill ; 
Hiush, buibul under the roses! 


Oh, rapture ! the hour draws near! 


Silence ! 


», thou restless zephyr ! 
lis her step, tis her voice I hear‘ 
‘*Do you think we have all gone mad, Sir ? 
In truth, I you'd leave off ; 
I'm dying to-night with 
And your howling won't cure my cough. 
"Tis really 
little of 
ven of common politeness, 
When folks get lo their 


wish 
a toothache, 
strange, 


tis monstrous, 


sense 


remains, 


ou brains,” 


[From the Chi ago Inter Ocean. | 


CARLETON-EMERSON. 


An Impartial Literary View of the 
** Betsey-and-I-are-Out” 
Controversy. 


[From an Occasional Correspondent. } 

New York, June, 1873. 
A GENTLEMAN of this ¢ ity, who has a fondness 
for literary controversies, has collected into a 
huge scrap-book every thing that has appeared in 
the newspapers bearing on the famous Carleton- 
Emerson dispute as to the authorship of ** Bet 
sey and [ are Out.” I ored with 
the perusal of this bulky and, for the most part, 
rather dull volume of scraps, which the compiler 
intends, [ belie ve, to present to the Astor Libra 
ry, for the benefit of the next ages, and, with his 
permission, have been at some pains to eliminate 


have been fa 


the facts of the controversy from the mass of « on 
ecture and special pleading with which, it must 
in fairness be said, the advocates of the lady in 
the case have ingeniously contrived to conceal 
the real points at issue [he friends of the lady 
**claimant” were early in the field, and from 
their noise and clatter people began to think she 
really had justice on her side, and that Carleton 
was no better than a literary sham and thief, 
who was trying to tear from her brow the poetic 
laurels which she alone had the right 

The superficial advantages were all on her side 
She was a woman, to begin with 


to wear 


a woman with 
an apparent grievance and a mysteriously sug 
gested romantic history, which at once enlisted 
public sympathy in her behalf. American gal 
lantry always flies to the assistance of the ag 
grieved female ; and Carleton labored under the 
double obloquy of stealing poetry and stealing it 
from a woman. 

Miss Emerson’s case was brought before the 
public with a great deal of finesse. Soon after 
the publication of the ballad in Harper's Wee Aly 
a friend of hers called on the editor of that pa 
per, Mr. S.S. Conant, to put in on her behalf a 
claim to the authorship lhis was met by the 
offer to examine proofs, if she could produce any, 
and by the request that she should submit other 
ballads and poems for consideration, for which 
the same compensation was offered, if her con 
tributions were found to equal ‘* Betsey and I 
are Out” in literary merit, as was paid to Carle 
ton. Miss Emerson, or, as she then called her- 
self, Mrs. French, subsequently called in person 
on Mr. Conant, and asserted that she alone was 
the author of the ballad. Her story then was, as 
circulated by her friends, that she had composed 
the ballad while in a state of trance, she being 
what is known as a medium, and had sold it to 
Mr. Will Carleton for the paltry sum of $2, that 
being the very moderate fee for which the lady 
put favored mortals into direct communication 
with the world of spirits. Mr. Carleton, sup- 
posing this story to have any foundation in fact, 
was extremely improvident not to improve this 
splendid opportunity to obtain not only one but 
many ballads while the price of 
so cheap. Emerson was understood, on 
the authority of her friends, to compose under 
the direct inspiration of the late George D. Pren- 
tice. She claims to have subsequently raised 
ier price—possibly on a hint from the spirit of 


inspiration was 
Miss 
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the great Western wit, who could not with much 
complacency have seen his ghostly lucubrations 
sold at the price of a street ballad—and to have 
dictated a sequel to ** Betsey and I are Out” to 
Mr. Carleton for the more respectable sum of 
$15. The curious feature of this story was that 
Carleton had never been in New York, and 
therefore, supposing her story to be true, must 
have taken down the ballad from her dictation 
over a distance of several hundred miles! ‘That 
a ‘*medium” should sit in a New York sanctum 
and dictate orally to a person in Hillsdale, Mich- 
igan, supposes a perfection in spiritual telegraphy 
which should make the fortune of a medium. 
Such a gift would be invaluable in a correspond- 
interviewer. A medium with mi- 
raculous powers might open a central news office, 
and dictate the intelligence of the world to the 
newspaper press. 


ent or such 


Ocean telegraph stock would 
go down to zero in the face of such an opposi- 
tion, and the Associated Press would find its oc- 
cupation gone, 

Miss Emerson departed, a little disconcerted, 
from her interview with the editor, but promised 
to send him specimens of her poetic abilities. One 
or two were afterward received ; but they were 80 
inferior in literary merit to ** 
(ut ’ 
that the soul of the lamented Prentice was rapid 


detsey and I are 
that the editor was forced to believe either 


ly running out of poetry or that the lady was la 
boring under 
in regard to her share in the production of the 
former ballad. 
cumstance that Miss Emerson, while claiming to 
have written ‘* Betsey and I are Out” under the 
inspiration of a great wit, and desiring to estab- 


some extraordinary hallucination 


It was certainly a suspicious cir- 


lish her claim, should be writing inferior ballads, 
and thus casting a shadow upon the ghostly repu 
tation of Mr. Prentice and damaging her own 
prospects, while the very man whom she stigma- 
tized as a thief and impostor should keep on writ 
ing verses of equal vigor and merit with the poem 
which first called his name into notice. Could 
the chivalric Prentice have gone back on his pro- 
Most people, 
I imagine, will be ready to accept a different ex- 
planation of this anomaly. 


tégé in so unhandsome a manner ? 


Miss Emerson herself, doubtless acting under 
friendly advice, at length dropped the Prentice 
myth, and now ciaims to have been writing poems 
for many years out of her own head, among them 
** Betsey and I are Out,” as a sort of family 
amusement. Her family history, we are informed, 
is rich in legends which she worked over into verse, 


with so little idea that she was doing any thing of 
value that she was accustomed to leave the pre 
cious metrical morceaux lying around loose on 
scraps of paper which any body might appropri 
ate. To the editorial mind there is a startling 
improbability in this story. Young women who 
write poetry are not apt, nowadays, to let thei 
lucubrations lie around loose on scraps of paper 
As a rule, before the ink is dry the precious com- 
modity is on its way to some editorial sanctum ; 
and ten to one it is followed next day by an im 
patient missive of inquiry into its fate. Miss 
Emerson claims to have thought so little of her 
verses that she allowed any one who chose to 
make ¢ opies of them 4 and neither the opinion of 
her friends nor the pecuniary motive appears to 
have suggested the idea that they might be sold 
Truly, Miss Emerson 
must have been an exception among authors 


as well as given away 


In this way, according to the new theory 
that of ghostly inspiration having proved unten- 
able—a number of copies of ‘* Betsey and I are 
Out” floated promiscuously about the country, 
until one of them fell into the hands of Mr. Will 
Carleton, of Hillsdale, Michigan, who forthwith, 
as Miss Emerson now claims, appropriated the 
verses, and published them under his own name 
in the Toledo Blade, to which paper he had long 
been a favorite contributor in prose and verse. 
The ballad was thence copied into the New York 
World, with a few verbal alterations to impro 
a halting line or two, and with an editorial in- 
troduction, calling attention to its peculiar mer- 
its. Miss Emerson, who had paid no attention 
to its publication in the ‘Toledo Blade, took no 
notice of its appearance in the World, though 
this was the time when she should have spoken 
or forever held her peace; and it was not until 
after it had been reproduced in L/arper's Weekly 
that she preferred her claim, as already narrated 
Even then she did not press her claim, but al- 
lowed the matter to rest until it was announced 
that the Harpers were about to issue a volume 
of Carleton’s poems under the title of Farm Bal 
lads. ‘Then hints began to appear in the New 
York correspondence of country newspapers that 
Will Carleton was about to be shown up as a 
literary impostor of the deepest dye, and that 
Miss Emerson was about to come out with con- 
vincing proofs of the validity of her claim. ‘To 
aggravate the character of Mr. Carle 
ton's oifense, it was asserted that Miss Emerson 
was a near relative of the poetic Sage of Con- 
cord, ‘This created sympathy, if it did not con- 
vince the public. 

Mr. Carleton paid no attention to these ru- 
mors and insinuations. His volume of Farm 
Ballads was published by the Harpers in hand- 
some style, and met with a very flattering recep- 
tion. Miss Emerson, almost at the same time, 
published through C. W. Carleton & Co. a vol- 
ume of poems under the title of The Thanksgiv- 
ing Story, in which ** Betsey and I are Out” was 
included. And then was commenced a concert- 
ed onslaught on Will Carleton. His character 
was assailed, and his abilities studiously depre- 
ciated. He was branded as a “literary pirate.” 
Dozens of light wits among the Bohemian free 
lances of New York were employed to write Miss 
Kmerson up and Carleton down. Mr. Eli Per- 
kins was, among others of that ilk, sent to inter 
view Miss Emerson, and told the story of her 
supposed wrongs in the gushing style of which 
he is an acknowledged master. I quote a por- 
tion of Lis remarkable report of that interview 


heinous 


| for the purpose of making a connected story. 
He Says: 

“Miss Emerson was born of four generations of 
Baptist ministers, in the town of Waketield, near Bos- 
ton. Her ancestors are upright Puritans, all 
farmers. She has been writing her simple farm bal- 

lads for years, always telling the homely stories of 
her own family. The story of how Uncle ’Liab ‘got 
out’ with Betsey, and how they ‘made up’ again, are 
incidents of family history. T! occurred in the 
town of Wakefield (now called R and the 
idents all know about them. 
young lady of perhaps twenty-seven years, modest, 
retiring even to bashfulness. It is only her timidity 
that has kept her in the background while Mr. Carie- 
ton has enjoyed honors which belonged to her. She 
dresses as plain and simple as a child, and talks as if 
she feared to be brought into prominence. Years ago 
Miss Emerson had a love affair with a young gentle- 
man. They were engaged for three years. th grew 

One day the false lover 


stern, 





nding), 
She is a sad, serious 





to be the idol of her heart. 
went off and married a rich young lady from Boston. 
She afterward married a Mr. French, but he soon died, 
and she took her maiden name, Emerson. She is a 
cousin to Ralph Waldo Emerson. Miss Emerson used 
to write her family legends on bits of paper, envel- 
opes, and old book leaves in the most careless man- 
She read them at family reunions, read them to 
her invalid mother, and read them to Dr. Gorham 
slake, of Boston, who figures as one of the characters 
» book. ‘ Betsey and I are Out’ was composed 
, and is the true story of her great-uncle, 


Jliab 
Pratt, deacon of the First Baptist Church of Rea 
ing, Massachusetts, and his wife, Betsey Flint. Pa 
ker Pratt, now living in Reading, remembers th 
quarrel of Eliab and Betsey.” 





Several amusing discrepancies appear in the 
fore It will be a mystery to most 
readers how Miss Emerson could be born of four 
generations of Baptist ministers—unless she was 


yoing extract, 


and how these 
** Baptist ministers” could also be *‘ stern, up- 
right Puritans,” and all *‘farmers!” This is 
evidently one of those things that ‘‘no fellah 
can find out.” The mention of Mr. Parker 
Pratt seems to have been also unfortunate: for 
the Boston Advertiser sent a reporter to inter- 
view him, with this result : 


** born again” several times over— 


“Unfortunately Mr. Parker Pratt, of Reading, does 
not remember the old quarrel of Eliab and Betsey. In 
fact, until brought to his notice yesterday, he never 
heard of Eliab, nor of Miss Emerson, nor of Will Carle- 
ton, nor of the disputed poem; and he can not for 
the life of him understand why he should be supposed 
to know any thing about any or either of the Mr. 
Pratt however, that he did have an uncle Will- 
iam Pratt, who married a Betsey Flint somewhere 
about the year 1820. This William Pratt, however, was 
not a deacon of the First Baptist Church of Reading, 
nor ever was a deacon of any church, but he moved 
from Reading to New Hampshire about forty) ~ 
ago, and died there fifteen or twenty years later ; 
married life was a happy one, and he never was ‘ 
with Betsey, so far as his nephew knows. Furt! 
than all this is the fact that Miss Nanette Snow Enx 
son, who must be a relative of Mr. Parker Pratt, if the 
Graphic’s story be true, is wholly unknown to him 
ulthough he has lived all his life in Reading, 
we are told, she resides. Altogether, tl 
one inclined to distrust the 


Miss 


says, 








where, 
se facts make 
whole story.” 





Emerson is also quoted as saying that 
she read the poem years ago to Mr. M : 
of the True Flag, and to Miss Hattie 
Merrill, a young lady of that city, and that these 
parties, with others, are ready to make aftida- 
vits to this effect. So far from this being the 
case, Says the Boston Journal, ** they both di ny 


ton 
liton 


2 
208ton 


Miss Emerson’s assertion, and have only a shad- 
Owy rece llection of the lady herself. Miss Mer- 
rill heard of Miss Emerson until 
last summer. ‘The family of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson are also in profound ignorance of her.” 

It will thus be seen that 
rests upon her bare assert 
of proof, while it 
as the Ne York Tribune 
‘by the fact that a line in her volume bears 
slightest kindred to the ballad she has so 
She has shifted from one 


story to anotber, as her position became unten 


never saw or 


Miss Emerson's claim 
on, unsupported by a 
part ic 1s at once disproved 


ty 
very justly remarks, 
not 
the 


coolly appropriated. 


able, and though asserting loudly, through her 
publishers and friends, her ability to substantiate 
her claim, she has thus far entirely failed to 
bring forward a single fact to make her assertion 
good. If she can substantiate her claim, it is 
certainly fair to ask why she doesn’t do it and 
The fair inference from 
all this shuffling and shilly-shallying is that her 
** proofs” are mythical, and that her claim will 
never rest upon any thing more substantial than 
her unsupported assertion 

Mr. Carleton has as yet made no statement 
beyond his published card; and 
as if there were no need of his doing so, the en 
tire failure of Miss Emerson to make 
side of the case having left him complete master 
of the field. It is probably not hazarding too 
much to express the belief that her claim will 
forgotten, or be remembered only in 
consideration of its impudence. . 


end the controvel sy. 


it really seems 


good her 


soon be 


THE MAD HUT-KEEPER’S STORY. 
TOLD ROUND A NEW ZEALAND CAMP-FIRE. 


One night, after we had as usual taken up 
our evening quarters in front of a huge blazing 
fire, and were comfortably reading Uncle Tom's 
[ remember nearly every word of that 
book to this day—we were disturbed by hearing 


Cabin 


a dingo, or native dog, howling in the bush not 
far from us. Fearing George might not hear it 
we got up, and, dressing ourselves quickly, ran 
down to his watch-box to rouse him out. There 
he lay, sure enongh, sound asleep, and we had to 
shake him to awaken him. Then 

him to collect wood and make fires round the 
sheep, to frighten away the dingoes. As it would 
not have been safe to leave the sheep alone when 
the native dogs were so close, we took up 
quarters near one of the fires we had lighted, 
and began, boy-like, t Old G 
about his former life. 


** Ah, young masters,” he said, in reply to a 


we 


assisted 


our 


0 question 





question of how it was that | 


was nut 


| 

‘ah! it’s not what I've been used to; 

| life has been a sad one It has been 
stormy. dark night. Once a bright star shone 





on it for a short, happy period; but when the 
heavy bscured it again, I t 
| in darkness blacker than before. Neve 


} 
das 0 


angry clo 
mhuie 





will my life be clear until, when my night of life 
is ended, the light of another world dawns 1 “ 
Would that that hour was come! 
unhappy story. I know 
masters, will listen with pity to it.” 


pon 
I will 


you, young 


me, 
tell you my 


I am the eldest son of a gentleman who had a 
good property in one of the northern counties of 
England. 


I had one brother, a year younger 
than myself ! 
I have paid hi 








a wild, dissipated gambler. (¥ n 
debts out of my own allowance 
r know of his misde : 
Each time I did so William—my brother w 


| rather than let my father 




















called—promised never to touch a card or b ai 
a horse again; and each time, after a few 5 
quiet life, he returned to his evil courses w 

| doubled energy, and soon got as much in debt as 

| ever. When I was about twenty-eight years ! 

| my father died, leaving me the heir to ; 

property, which ent 1. Hitherto | 

| lived a quiet country life; but now, for 

| business to frequent the busy haunts of me [ 
began to like the excitements of the world i 
the gay pleasures of society. Rich, good-look y 
and easy-tempered, [ was soon a favorit 
those whom I came in contact with. Simple 
the ways of the world, and unsuspicious by na. 
ture, I was s iy eno gh to s ippose that it was 
the man and not the money they courted nd 
it flattered my pride and conceit to be so m 
thought of and sought after. To crown my hap. 
piness, I grew fondly attached to a beautifu q 
who seemed to return my love; and before | 

| known her many months we were engaged, [ 


need not tell you her name, nor 


a description of her, more than in saying that she 





| was tall, dark, with long raven locks and black 
flashing of rather a Spanish type of } 

| —commanding and imp g I 
intoxicated with her beaut shiped c 
madly. The veriest trifl 1 bec ’ 
holy and sacred to me; het wish 5 
law. I obeyed every look o1 , and, blind- 

ed by my foolish, insane love, her a t 

| slave, only living for the pleasure of serving her 

| and being near her 

Oh! fool, idiot that I was, to suppose that 

| such as she could love a poor, weak, silly creat- 
ure like me! Sut soon I was to be undeceivs 
My brother came to stay with me at the same 


time that she and her mother were visiting me 


He, 


told me, in a joking, laughing sort of 


too, seemed struck with her beauty and 
a lucky fellow I was 


} ** You elder brothe 


place, you are going 


woman in England, wi 












































in love, and no wonde 
| of course,” he added, with a half-sneering sn x 
|; is equally devoted to you or your acres Oh, 
happy accident of birth! Now look at the un- 
happy younger son, as illustrated by n f 
Unlucky at my birth, the same evil geni ’ 
| sues me through life. Born with the r 
| rather ten times greater, desire to « tl 
‘good things of this lif brought up together 
| in comfort and luxury, and not educated 1. 
manner to fit me for fighting in the * battle-field 
of life,’ I come to man’s estate, and discover my- 
| self dependent on the generous bounty of a b 
r, whose only claim to superior sagacity is 
fact of coming vorld a year before n , 
So saying, he ti and hurriedly left m« 
I felt grieved that he should in his heart ! 
me for his want of luck I had alw 
| him what I cons e a just } f 
| my yearly income; but if he had rece ten 
times that amount, it would all have gone bet- 
ting and gambling, and in a few months ld 
| have bee nh as poo! as ever 
Things went on quietly and without change 
for a week or two. ‘Then I began to | 
le of a change in Aer behavior to me ] id 
not say in what Only now she seemed to 
avoid being alone with me nes spoke 
shortly and impatiently to me For I tried 
to make myseit believe it was only fa y it 
| by degrees the heart-break ng truth torced itseil 
on me She was ceasing to love me Pe ps 
learning to love another If so, who was it ) 
was robbing me of my idol? Who litt 
but my own brother. Alas, alas! how « 
be otherwise? Living int same ho meet- 
| ing every hour of the day, was it possible for my 
| brother to resist such perfection ? Still, I n 
| be mistaken, and I detern d to watch t i 
closely. For days I saw nothing to indicate 
that my surmises wert rec and I bega ) 
think that it was but a a's fears, and my 
heart grew light and Iw 
to find her, intending io tell her of my idle, 
groundless sus} 
As I went thri t rarden, on my way to 
a greenhouse where the servants told me I st l 
find her, I came suddenly on a sight w 1 
checked my further progress. Standing r 
| the shelter of a tree were two people, a1 i 
| a woman—he, with his arm r d her, te 
supporting her, while she looked up 5 face 
| trustingly and lov 3 
| It was my brother and my promised wife. As 
I stood still, rooted, as it were, to the spot, spell- 
bound, their lips met in a long, clinging kiss 
With a groan, I turned and fled trom a 
cursed spot, and reaching my room, t 
8 n the bed, wild with grief and despa 4 
| | — . : - 
—_- ‘ ores : or [ 
ad lost h And I he m | i 
loved as myself id i me of he 5 
strang ) Say, not I entme 
stirred my art ( I m 4 
her, or her for loving him H " is il 
somer far than I, clever 1 learned in the ways 
| of the world, was a more f g mate for her than 
I was—poor, simple, weak-minded, blinded f 


uuned, il & B44 


i L lay for hours, crushed aud 
j 3 ’ 
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of water to quench his thirst. After one or two 
s in the cage nature comes to the relief of the 
‘on: he loses his reason, and in his mad rav- 
ings strangles himself Chis reminds the writer 
of a scene in the chief street of Yen-ping city, 
where three be dies were expt sed of men who had 
suffered death for of piracy on the north 
branch of the Pearl River; two were crucified, 
and the third strangled in the manner described ; 
and of another scene during his stay in Foo- 
chow, where a murderer died in the cage on the 
great bridge which spans the river Nim. He 
had mutilated and murdered a little girl for the 
sake of the gold and jade bangles that adorned 
her wrists and ankles. 


day 
¢ ‘ 


acts 


CONVEYING PRISONERS TO THE LOCK-UP. 
The island of Hong-Kong and its native pop- 
ulation have always had a reputation for crime, 
from the time of the early Portuguese voyagers, 
who christened the group of which Hong-Kong 
forms the nucleus, the Ladrones, or Piratical 
Is] By the vigilance of the British and 
Chinese authorities, the piratical fleets have been 
even 


inds 


*n from the neighborhood, although, 
now, we hear of the surprise and capture of pi- 
rate bands in the vicinity of the harbor—marked 
men, who on ordinary occasions follow the peace- 
ful occupation of fishermen, and when a favora- 
itself are armed to the 


ble opportunity presents 

teeth and ready to pounce upon some quiet trad 

junk that has been disabled, and sought their 
lly help. 

Che sketch re presents a common scene in Vic 

whose tails have been united, 


lig 
frie 
toria—-two coolies, 

d who have been caught in some act of lat 
ceny. One is declaring that 
mistaken identity: the other, who is used to it, 
is having a philosoy hic smoke, and is looking for- 
ward with complacency to his time of periodical 
retirement from his circle of friends and admirers. 


his is a case of 


COOLIES, 
This name is commonly applied by foreigners 
to distinguish laborers, chair bearers, street por 


ters, the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
of the Chinese people from the class immediate 
ly above them in social rank, They are, as a 
rule, patient and industrious, and always poor, 


ying about with them their whole worldly 
estate and property, which usually consists of a 


iit of clothes which has been bought second 
hand, a pipe, and a tobacco pouch. If he bea 
porter, he has a bamboo pole, and some frag- 
ments of rope, which form a pillow during the 


summer nights on the stone flags in front of the 


house where he expects the day’s work. They 


board at the stalls of their friends the coster 
mongers, who line the streets of the cities, and 
attract customers by their substantial fares, and 


the savury smell of cooking, which they carry 

from daylight to darl The month's earn- 
gs of one of these porters varies from three to 
the latter sum is more than ample 
for all their wants, and enables some to open an 
int at the This is the class of 
men who emigrate in large numbers to America 
and other parts of the world, and whose industry 
and labor contributed in a marked degree to the 
completion of the Great Pacific Railway route, 


on 
in 
six dollars ; 


Acco ir bankers’, 


A MENDICANT. 
Begging and beggars are the bane of Chinese 
and yet to a stranger begging is an inter- 
esting profession, and may be said to be one of 
the fine arts of the country, which numbers in its 
ranks some rare geniuses—men who might have 
made their mark had they been attached to some 
more liberal profession, who in their daily rounds 
of public duty can simulate deformity and disease 
with a puzzling and profitable degree of accuracy. 
Many of them during daylight are stone-blind, 
lame, deaf, dumb, paralyzed, and starving in a 
strange city far from friends and relatives. Un- 
der cover of darkness, they have their orgies and 
their ~pium-pipes, and the merry recital of the 
day’s adventures. This applies to the kind of 
beggar shown in the sketch, who was found, with 
! 


cities 


s comrades by the writer in a city of the dead, 
where they had spent the night in atomb. This 
man was doing a fair business with a skin dis- 
ease, which, by daylight, was carrying him to an 
early grave. He is of a class of mendicants who 
do not belong to the regular fraternity, or guild, 
at the head of which in most cities there is a 


hereditary chief, or beggar king 


THE RAIN COAT, 

This is a water-proof coat in common use 
among agricultural and other laborers. There 
two kinds. One is a portable thatch made 
of the leaves of the bamboo, in great demand 
among Hak-Kas and the poorer class of coolies 
in the Kwang-tung province, as a suit of this 
material, including hat, may be had for a few 
When worn out, the coat will come in 
to repair the thatch of the hut, and the hat to 
stuff some hole in the wall or window. ‘The oth 
er description of rain coat is made of cocoa fibre. 
It has a more fashionable cut, and is more cost- 
ly and durable. 


“are 


pence, 


Like our modern cloth over 
coats, it is not air-tight, but it is quite shower 
proof. Asa greater protection against the heavy 
rains of the south of China, the wearer who can 
afford the luxury has a huge hat made of rattan, 
rendered water-proof by a thick coat of varnish 
outside. It serves the double purpose of hat and 
umbrella, 
CONVICTS, 

» convicts who have been sent 
mountain passes in the north 
of the empire to work out their period of punish 


These are Chines« 
adrift in one of the 


ment by a life of wandering and begging. They 
are heavily ironed with chains round the neck 
and ankles, and are greatly hampered in their 
movements by having to carry about a heavy 
crow-bar of iron. The fetters of these men had 


worn into their ankle joints, and produced loath- 
some sores, 
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LITTLE WOMAN. 


Runyine out to meet me gladly, 
Little woman ; 

Or with sweet and sunny face bent 

Smiling on me from the casement, 
Little woman. 

Could I ever meet it sadly, 

Ever cease to love her madly ?— 

Love that matcheth hers but badly— 
Little woman. 


Cozy all her modest dwelling, 
Little woman ; 

Fires ever brightly glowing, 

Flowers ever freshly blowing, 
Little woman ; 

And a placid smile still telling 

Of a gentle bosom swelling 

With a peace all peace excelling, 
Little woman. 


Just to hear her tender greeting! 
Little woman ; 

Never word unkindly spoiling 

Home for husband sad or toiling, 
Little woman. 

Just to feel her warm lips meeting, 

Just to hear her fond heart beating, 

It was worth a year’s entreating, 
Little woman. 


Men may grumble at their Lares, 
Little woman ; 

And, on women’s rights loud railing, 

Wreak the women’s wrongs prevailing, 
Little woman ; 

But the best of household fairies 

Is the wife whose golden hair is 

Drooping o’er her husband’s chair—his 
Little woman. 


AMANALE’S FATE. 
AN EAST INDIAN LOVE STORY. 


Tne scene of the tragedy recorded in the fol 
lowing story is a village situated in one of the 
great cotton plains of Central India, just such a 
village as those of which travelers by the G. I. P 
Railroad catch fleeting glimpses as they flash 
through the dreary expanse of cotton fields, and 
consisting for the most part of clusters of mud 
heaps, with a larger mud heap to represent a 
fort in the middle. Doongergaon, which is the 
name our hamlet bears, is perched, as its name 
implies, on the top of a low mound, from which 
the long black smoke lines left by the far-off 
trains are faintly discernible, and from which on 
a clear day the white buildings of that most dis- 
mal of all dismal settlements, Hingunghat, may 
be descried. At the foot of the mound and 
along the water-course which encircles it are a 
few groups of babul-trees, some scattered mango 
and tamarind clumps, which, when seen from a 
distance, make up something of an oasis on the 
weary, wide-spreading level of the cotton plains 
How flat, how weary, how wide, how void of 
shade, of water, and, at certain seasons, of all 
things green and pleasant to the eye, those only 
who traverse them can quite understand. 

It was on a day in the month of April that 
the cooly train—so called because it travels with 
surpassing slowness, halts for long intervals at 
impracticable stations without any towns attach- 
ed to them, and is altogether a local affair, quite 
beneath the notice of the rapid and fashionable 
mail—it was on one burning afternoon in April 
that this cooly train advanced slowly into the 
heart of the cotton country, bearing its heavy 
freight of third and fourth class passengers, and 
drew near the little station known as ‘* Doonger- 
gaon Road.” Fast wedged, like a herring in a 
tub, in a crowded third-class cothpartment re 
sembling nothing so much as an ill-smelling cat 
tle truck, sat an elderly man, destined to play a 
conspicuous part in the present narrative. He 
was perched upon an immense bundle, chiefly 
composed, it would seem, of brass pots and dirty 
clothes, which was wedged in among many sim- 
ilar bundles on the floor of the carriage. The 
elderly gentleman and his fellow-travelers (all of 
the male sex, for women are always penned up 
in separate trucks), none of whom could by any 
possibility have moved until the door of the car- 
riage opened, so well were they packed, all re 
joiced in the ridiculous turbans, the size and 
shape of a small cart-wheel, common to that 
part of the country, and of the brightest crim- 
son, scarlet, pink, and orange hues. Owing to 
the compactness with which they were fitted into 
their compartment, these absurd affairs could 
not, of course, be worn; so they were propped 
up against backs and against bundles, while the 
shaven polls and knotted pig-tails of their own- 
ers were exposed to view. Our elderly traveler’s 
tail was of an iron-gray color and scanty in its 
proportions; his face was wrinkled and scarred 
terribly with small-pox; like seventy-five per 
cent. of his compatriots, he was afflicted with 
ophthalmia ; his teeth and his tongue were scarlet 
with betel juice, on which refreshment, together 
with a vast quantity of a sweetmeat made chiefly 
of castor-oil, coarse sugar, dirt, and the heads 
and bodies of ants and flies, he had subsisted 
throughout his long day’s journey. His thin 
white garment was stained with heat and dust, 
which latter blew in hot and suffocating clouds 
through the carriage, and resting upon his bun 
dle were a pair of heelless shoes, with toes very 
much curled up. On his wrist, but hidden un- 
der his tight sleeve, was a massive bracelet of 
heavy red gold, from his ears dangled pearl ear- 
rings, his toes were silver rings, and round 
his waist, well concealed under the many folds 
of his waist-cloth, was a broad silver girdle, eu- 
riously wrought. Tle and his fellow-travelers 
had sat thus, patiently enduring heat, thirst, dust, 
smoke, unrest, jolting, semi-suffocation, for many 
hours ; for their progress across the great cotton 
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slow, and the officials hastened 
not to unlock the doors and let the suffering 
creatures out; and it was with a deep sigh of 
relief that passengers for Doongergaon heard 
the clank, clank of the train as it crossed the 
points on entering the little station yard. On 
the platform was just such another crowd of 
narrow-shouldered, knock-kneed, big-turbaned, 
shambling, large-bundle-carrying cultivators as 
had appeared at every station for the last hun- 
dred miles. And when the doors were opened, 
and the rush to get out and to get in began, and 
when every man, woman, and child, as is their 
habit, shouted at the top of his or her voice, and 
endeavored to pass in and out by impracticable 
doors, or, as is also their manner, sat suddenly 
on their heels in inconvenient places, and all 
with one accord began to wrangle and scold 
and fight, then it required all the tact and tem- 
per of the one-eyed station-master, who, with 
shaven head and curly shoes, ran to and fro 
among the crowd to quell the Babel of sounds, 
which he achieved with labor and sorrow and 
much clanging of the station gong. Emerging 
from the crowd at length, our middle-aged trav- 
eler, who, like the rest, had scuffled, fought, and 
shouted, looked about him for his chariot, which 
soon appeared in the shape of a wooden tray be 
tween two very unreliable wheels, and drawn by 
a pair of small bullocks of amazing speed and en- 
durance. Our friend placed himself cross-legged 
on the tray as on a saddle, with a faithful retain- 
er close in front of him, also on the tray; and 
the latter, seizing the tail of a bullock in each 
hand, and uttering divers cluckings with his 
tongue, and many maledictions upon all their fe- 
male ancestors for past generations, drove swift- 
ly away homeward. The name of the elderly 
gentleman on the tray was Ram lall. Lord was 
he of the hamlet of Doongergaon and all that 
black cotton soil surrounding it. ‘To the right 
and to the left of him he beheld his own acres— 
acres which had been in his family for unnum- 
bered generations; for he, sitting there upon a 
tray, simple as he looked, could trace back his 
lineage for more centuries than can many a 
noble earl in Europe. Ram lall was, in short, 
the proprietor of the estate of Doongergaon ; 
a man of note and position in the country, 
who led public opinion in those parts where 
there happened to be any, and who had more 
jewels of gold and silver and bags of rupees bur 
ied in earthen vessels in the floor of his house 
than any other proprietor in the country-side. 
Like most of his kind in these litigious days, he 
wasted much of his substance, his time, and his 
patience in lawsuits. Litigation was a game he 
played at greedily; but it was none the less a 
stumbling-block in his way, for he was a settled 
annuity to half a dozen pleaders in consequence. 

As he drew near his village there came out 
to meet him a small deputation, consisting of 
one or two members of the municipal commit- 
tee, the village watchman, and the school-master. 
He learned from them that quiet had reigned in 
his absence, but that several incidents worthy of 
note had occurred. First of all, the government 
vaccinator had paid them a visit, and had at 
tempted to bring pressure to bear on some mak 
ers of brass pots to have their children vacci- 
nated, which the said pot-makers declined to do, 
on the ground that a child of one of their num- 
ber having been vaccinated the previous year, 
ill-luck, as might have been expected, had come 
to them, and their pots remained unsold. And 
they further made demonstrations of an attack 
upon the vaccinator, who thereupon lifted up his 
voice and denounced the village, and finally took 
to his heels, declaring his intention of complain- 
ing to the district magistrate. Ram lall in his 
heart cursed all makers of brass pots and all 
vaccinators, for he knew he would surely be call- 
ed to account for the affair. 

They had now entered the village. It was a 
mass of dull-looking mud huts, without any 
windows or means of ventilation whatever, with 
grass roofs and ugly high mud walls about every 
hut. On the rising ground in the midst of the 
village stood the ruins of the old fort, built long 
ago when the Pindarries overran the country, 
and into which fort the ancestors of those now 
dwelling in safety beneath its shadow had often 
times, on sudden alarms, made their escape, 
catching up their portable properties and their 
wives and children, and had come forth again to 
find their poor huts pillaged and burned, their 
crops trampled down, their cattle and their stores 
of grain carried off, and themselves happy to es- 
cape with sound skins. In all the cotton coun- 
try no village of any pretensions was without its 
tower of defense. But the Pindarries have all 
passed away, and the ruined old walls of the 
great mud forts stand as monuments of the old 
dark days of discord and disorder. That of 
Doongergaon was a large one, and the remains 
of stone gateways and great wooden doors were 
yet visible, though the people store cotton within 
the crumbling old walls now; and the village 
worthies point with pride to an old gun, curi- 
ously wrought of hoops of iron, and seemingly a 
breech-loader, lying neglected among the débris. 
which their forefathers had used to intimidate 
their foes, 

Ram lall, in making his way to his house, 
passed across the market-place, and it being 
market-day, he stopped to gi and rest a 
while, and eased his mind by a little wrangling 
and chaffering among the busy, noisy throng as- 
sembled. 
long rows, 
with their 
spice, and 


plains was very 
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The stalls were raised on terraces in 
and seated thereupon on their heels, 
wares before them, were betel-nut, 
drug sellers, vendors of fish and vege- 
tables, dealers in ornaments of 
jewelry, in uncouth metallic masses of immense 
weight and clumsiness, but precious as rubies in 
the eyes of the village maids and matrons. Fur- 
ther on, behind the sweetmeat-sellers, are piles 


brass and tinsel 


of colored armlets of tale and wax, heaps of toe- | young man, and did his 
rings, all very cheap, so many to be had for so | him in the good opinion of his towns-teliows 
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[Suprrement, Jury 26, 19%9 
few coins that for the fraction of a farth 
girls can cover their arms with them half 
to the shoulder; and it is amusing to y 
process of fitting arms and toes with their re 
spective ornaments. ‘Then there are mounto;,. 
of coarse tobacco, the product of the neighbo: 
fields, heaps of many-hued grains, and om - 
precious, though very dirty-looking, salt, 7 Te 
is an abundance of cloth, mostly home made. 
opium stall or two, one or two dealers jn outa 
preparations for tinting the eyes and hails, al 
for the caste marks on the forehead. ™ 

Every man, woman, and child there present 
buyers and sellers and lookers-on, are all shox : 
ing at the top of their voices, so that a great roa: 
and tumult of tongues rises up into the ovenins 
air. The intense enjoyment with which all 
purchase is made, the delight with which me. 
settle down for a good long haggle, each pe 
chaser being attended by a crowd of admirine 
lookers-on, is worth seeing—the women mak . 
more fuss about the buying of the commonest 


ling the 
Way up 
atch the 





earthen vessel, handling it, tapping it, turning » 
over and over with more anxious solicitude thar 
many a lady in London would display in the pur. 
chase of a cart-load of silk dresses. Going shop. 
ping, even in the desolate cotton countries, js 
dear to the women’s hearts. 

Through this crowd Ram lal] slowly makes }i 
way toward his own door, for the great rambli ws 
mud establishment, with a big court-yard onl 
quaintly carved oily old wooden verandas rour ; 
it, just facing the market-place, is his house 
He turns the corner, pondering abstractedly oy 
the innate malice common to all men, and more 
especially developed in the mind and manners 
of his favorite enemy, Seoram Patail, when he 
sees standing together just inside the outer door 
of his court-yard two persons, whose appearanes 
fills his soul with jealous rage. One of these 
is a pretty, pale, yellow-colored girl not more 
than seventeen years old, whose low broad broy 
are decorated with a brilliant crimson patch, or 
caste mark, and whose long dark eyes are co 
quettishly tinted, and whose pretty mouth is { led 
with, as yet, unbetel-stained teeth. Her bright 
dress and graceful figure make up so pretty g 
little picture that the background of sombre dirt 
walls looks ten times dirtier and more dismal 
from the contrast. Her name is Amanale, and 
she is the wife of the very respectable Ram lall, 
proprietor of Doongergaon. 

The other of the two persons is a handsome 
young fellow in a rose-pink turban and smart 
white muslin garments, who at sight of the angry 
face of Ram lall vanishes without more ado, while 
the damsel, hastily drawing the fold of her pretty 
scarlet cloth over her face—for it had 
aside somewhat in the ardor of conversation— 
retreated in-doors. Tr uly Ram lall’s troubles lay 
not altogether outside his house. 
trouble and jealousy, hatred and craving for re- 
venge, intrigues and deceits, threats and tears, 
ready to greet him on his arrival at home. And 
what else can you expect, oh, Ram lall! tooth- 
less old patriarch, far gone in years and wicked 
ness, when, after the evil fashion of your country, 








Slipped 


There were 


you deem to be but as part of the live stock y 
possess, worth so much weight of jewelry or s 
much cash? She is the mere servant of your 
pleasure, bought to hew wood, to draw wa 
and prepare your food for you—an arrangement 
in which she had no voice or was even allowed a 
thought. What else can you expect will be the 
end of so unnatural a union, save that which in all 
lands is the end of all such ill-assorted matches? 
what else but deception, dishonor, and disgrace? 
The custom is an evil one, and you and your fel 
lows reap abundantly the evil fruits thereof. 
There were harsh words, ill looks, cruel blows, 
and bitter tears that night, as on many previous 
nights, in Ram lall’s house; a great storm of wild 
wailings, shrill cackle of women’s angry tong! 
and the ne ighbors, well used to such-like « 
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certs both at home and abroad, knew that there 


had been a difference of opinion again betweet 
Ram lall and his young wife. 

Now the hero of the rose pink turban, about 
whom all this storm had arisen, was 
merchant of Doongergaon, Muneram Tookull ! 
name, who dwelt 
little sister, and kept a small shop in the market 
place immediately adjoining Ram lall’s doma 
He was as good-looking a young fellow as « 
be found in any day’s march in the cotton ¢ 
tries, possessing a pair of straight-lo king ¢ 
for a wonder, a clear, pale brown complex 
and a manner decidedly taking with the wome 
and a reputation among his fellow-townsme! 
bad as it could well be. Not that he was a 


a young 


with his orphan brother and 


puted thief, or that he dealt in suspicious goods 


or indulged too freely in dress, or gambie 
ordinately, or that he was especially success! 
in leading the young village wives to foll 
strange gods: worse, far worse than ali t 





these would, after all, have been mere ven! 
fenses, freaks of fancy alas for Muneram, ! 
had the reputation of being a wizard! ‘TI 
are few villages in the cotton districts 

+ then 


either a w or a wizard to tormé 


sessed of a more or less malignant power to 
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evil upon their enemies Not that the cruel trag 
edies once so common in 
inces, of witch murders : 
enacted in the cotton heratt 
there was of a less malignant ty} 

a 





fessors contented themselves with 


tle, burning the houses, 


carry, and afflicting people with acute agues 4! 
rheumatic diseases, and other like trifles A . 
although the witches and warlocks were hate 


and feared and shunned, no overt acts of veng 
ance were ever heard of 

When Muneram was first accuses 
craft Ram lail had protected ar 1 
for he entertained a great liking 


utmost to re 
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‘t came in course of time to be an un- 
= ‘d fact that whosoever crossed Muneram in 
ee tter of business or pleasure surely met 
Soe sisfortune either in his own person or 
= vr woe member of his family, or in loss of 
ag rs failure of crops, and when the worthy 
. tall himself, after a passing quarrel with 
eee was stricken with a rheumatic 

, 











young friend, ' 
which laid him by the heels for a whole 
indeed, Ram lall felt that what every 
said must be true, and that Muneram was 

and from that time he began 


r tnen, 


ly a wizard ; 
en jor k askan e at him, uttering no threats, in- 

4. but steadily avoiding his late favorite. It 
must DE admitted that Muneram had been in- 
re aot and had been paying, of late days, too 


ertal 








+ | 


» attention to the Patail’s pretty young wife, 
- then blooming into womanhood ; and wheth- 
and that some 
d within him, or whether 


under the circumstances, only 


it was that his eye was e€ il. 
maligna! t spirtt it 
she result Was, 


_ certain it is that the young 





] 


lady wavered 





her wifely allegiance e, and was disposed to turn 





» from the path of rectit , which path was 
: 
ana 


what 


case, poor girl, immoderately strait 


. aaa Poor, pret 





soulless « eature, 








— ever learned of any theories of 
: tor wrong! She knew this—that she had a 
23s old man for a hus! i, ugly, decrepit, 

j ruel, and she fancied that if she had been 
ved a choice she would rather have chosen a 
wer and ple ssanter partner, or rather master. 


hat if she were suspected of infidel 





She knew 


t in the act of flirtation she would be 


aun 
eaten, and possibly have her pretty nose cut or 
aven bitten off, such being the punishment usu- 
ally awarded by indignant husbands to erring 
pe But she letermined to risk so great an 


s of 
so far as to wonder 


- even the loss of her nose for the sake 

er, and even went 
her if she were to grind some of her glass 
es to powder and insinuate it into her hus 
and’s mess of pottage the result would be sat- 
factory. She knew for certain that a very lit- 
tle p rtion of that harmless-looking datura shrub 
' grew so abund untly in all the lanes and 
places of tl 





1¢ village would, if judiciously 
sistered, send her venerable lord and mas- 


- it of the world; but she feared the conse- 
1». she hated those meddling, blue-coat- 
icemen who were always intruding into 

r people’s concerns, and so she took no pres 
ent steps in that direction. Sometimes, when 


abuse and blows had been more than usual he 
she meditated a leap into the great well out 
That would be 


ge certainly, and would cause abundant 


her husband's court-yard 





a reve 
scandal and gossip against her husband ; but she 
had once seen a girl of her own age taken out 
fa well, into which, fi 
e had tl 

think of herself lying wet 
ful on the ground as that 


thought of 


wv reasons similar to her 
own herself, and she shuddered 
and cold and dread 
girl had l 
pink-turbaned lover 
lomestic trials, 

ted that Mune 
und so sused her 
et her wifely duties. ‘The clandestine in 





wn, 8 1 


lain; and 








under many 





Now Ram lall had long suspe 


1 had bewitched his wife 


1 his mistrust 
and dislike a hundredfold, and he brood 


he had interrupted increase 









wr until he began to crave for vengeance 
To accuse him openly of witchcraft 
knew, have bee dangerous in the h 
g for the English government, most 





un 
had no sympathy for 
; and if any 
consequence of such 


thought, 


is 


§ Old-World superstitions harm 
ild befall Muneram in 
l, he knew that the magistrates, in 

ey had con- 


tracted, would surely convict him of an abetment 


usuance of an unpleasant habit t 
jurt, or of worse. So he pondered deeply in 
he might attain his end without 
ig within the meaning of 


e sections of that prej idice 


any of those ob- 





1 volume, the 
our Ram 
up and saddled his 


suffering be 


was that 


i éariy one se 


morning 
and 


a lean long ast, living 





mn laving a pink tail, mounted 
thereupon, forth across the dried-up 
aste to p to the Darogah, or chief of 


eight 


ighdoring police 


whom he 














idence, as being discreet and open to 
1, as doubtle he had prove 
form ecasions Being a man 
tance, a semi-nude retainer hel 
k tail of the pony, and one ran on ei 
lding each a leg 

Arrived at the police post, where the consta- 
€ 1uty Was sitting on his ! is y noth 
g, and the rest of the men were ittered about 
IS attitudes assisting m to do it, our 
Ram ul was received with ynsid i Pass 
g igh the trim garden, he accosted the 
‘arogah, who entertained $ Visitor at a light 
and wholesome repast of betel-nut and buffalves 
b Phen ensued a dialogue | en se 
. thies, conducted with a subtlet und 
er of finesse peculiar to the Oriental mind 
: © ¢ n und, Ram lall was we ighing tne 
va s dishonesty 1 the Liance, t i it 
Ainount OF his hi it sures wouid ive 











id gain his et 1; on the 
1 Stir e to } , the 
4 his v r’s intentions, 
, yond ty, to mak 
e t if onl 
au ft } ba I 1 wv i i 
cw yuld lead a t | ud » 
@ present. to ' 1° 
Usual “in irse of rotiat 
Ram | left his f i vlan of revengs 
£ 
y developed $ | and betook 
a eward w +r } “or f 
‘ nothing t hin fh nly hose 
se suthic wide, 
Ahat night, when all his household slept 
4 y 





and when no sound save the barking of 
idinous curs and the 


yecasional wail of the 
Jackals, or now an‘) then the more dis 


lant 
oraant 


] 
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notes of the barbaric music of some marriage- | 
feast disturbed the stillness of the night, Ram lall 
rose up, girt up his loins, wrapped a loose dark | 
blanket round him, seized a heavy iron instru- 
ment, aud passed into the court-yard, where | 
some three or four of his men were sleeping, | 
each tied up securely as to his head and ears in | 
a cloth, and snoring to that extent that their | 
united efforts amounted to a roar, this being the 
customary manner in which Eastern watchmen 
keep guard. Stepping over their bodies with 
impunity, for nothing short of a salvo of artillery | 
could have awakened them, he passed out into 
the lane and crept cautiously to the back of his 
house, and there selecting a likely-looking spot | 
in the mud wall, neither very thick nor very hard, 
he began to pick a great hole with the iron in- 
strument in his hand. Softly but swiftly the old 
man wrought, panting and laboring heavily, but | 
always progressing dextrously, fashioning the 
hole until it grew large enough to allow a man 
to pass through it into the chamber within, an 
outer room stored full of grain. Squeezing him- | 
self in, he knocked the grain baskets about, cut 
a great hole in the side of one, and then crept 
back into the panting, trembling, and 
guiltily listening to every night sound the breeze 
broughthim. Next this midnight prowler stepped 
a few paces up the lane, entered the pat h of 
weeds and rubbish called by his enemy Muneram 
a garden, and quietly buried a tin box, of which 
he had torn off the lid and burst the lock, under 
some dried leaves and refuse in a corner, threw 
a silk handkerchief on the ground just outside 
the same garden, and then, his work over, crept 
back again to bed, and fell asleep in a hig 
contented frame of mind. 

Morning at Doongergaon, the one cool hour 





lane, 





of the twenty-four, that before sunrise: the vi 
lage hags have commenced to raise their mo 
ing sacrifice of dust-clouds each before her re 
spective door; the younger women are setting 
forth for the wells; others renew the cabali 
markings on the thresholds and lintels of the 


door, whereby evil spirits are defied; the cattle 
are flocking out of their houses (for they not un 
frequently lodge under the same roof and go in 
and 
take the road to their dry and barren pasturage ; 
the kochu bird, earliest of risers, begins to prac- 
tice his scales; the last cry of the last pack of 
jackals is faintly heard in the distance, as the 
creatures get them away to their caves and dens, 
and in all the streets the sound of grinding is 
heard; all the village, except the customers of 
the opium shop yonder, are awake and stirring 
Soon arises a grand hubbub from the vicinity 
of Ram lall Patail’s domain ; 
of harsh voices is 


and out by the same door as their owners 


chorus 
in lamentation ; for 
the cowherd who was first abroad has brought 


n the news that the house has been broken into. 


a terrible 
rising up 


Out forthwith rushes the worthy Ram lall, with 
anguish and surprise depicted on his 
nance, and a delighted crowd quickly collects ; 


counte- 





all the men shout and talk to other men 
distances off at the top of their voices, 


long 
and all 
the women scold and screech, and the little na 


ked 


hildren tumble about, and they all thor- 





| 
oughly enjoy themselves An Indian crowd, | 
whatever the cause which has attracted it, sel 
dom does any thing beyond shouting. For in 


stance, on the o of a destructive fire, 
which is snapping up their houses wholesale, no 
one ever saw these simple creatures lend a hand 
to save their toasting grandmothers or their 
goods and chattels from the flames: they prefer 
to stand about, and use their lungs instead of 
their hands. 


Casion 


followir 





Ram lali, with noisy 


g, 
wandered disconsolately about, until, chancing to 
pass the door of the wizard’s house, the hand 
kerchief was perceived lying on the ground, and 
it was instantly remarked that Muneraim had not 
joined the crowd. Knough—it all quite 
clear—it was the work of Muneram or the devil, 
hen up 
rose Ram lall, and bade his watchman gird up 


his loins and run to fetch the police; and that 


was 


the terms being almost synonymous 





functionary, tying a dirty rag roun 1 his head and 
seizing his staff of office, sped away across the 


plain. The: 


rowd withdraws from the neighbor 


hood of the wizard’s house, and awaits the ar- 
rival of the police with intense interest Come 
what might, there was at least a chance of get 





rid of their tormentor. 
After a while the police arrive in procession: | 
first comes the chief officer in a braided coat, | 


temporarily 


with trowsers wrinkled up to his knees, and his 
bare feet thrust into ammunition boots, astride a | 
very small lean pony, his head being wrapped up 
in a handkerchief, and an immense yellow um 





brella over all. After him come his men, in va- 
rious of undress, their their 
hands, and a determination to distinguish them 
selves depicted on their faces. ‘The chief officer, 
being a considerable personage, was at once stayed 


stages batons in 


with plaintains and comforted with pau, and then 
Ram lall told his tale; how that he had slept an 
innocent the bosom of his family, and 
awoke to find himself ruined and beggared, his 


sleep iti 


long-stored-up wealth of jewels and cash gone, 
and, the 

He wished to destroy 
no man’s house nor to blacken any man’s face; 
he, Ram lall, was a man wh« 
body, who 


worst of all, suspicion resting on man 


he had so long protected. 


said nothing to any 











had never been known to injure or 
iarrel with any body. but it seemed that the 
snake had ct ha t gz him And 1 | 
the people sitting nim n the eeis mur 
aa ‘ A t at Pp} the if Patail 5 Ci ‘ . . 
All this time there had been a great up r | 
going on within-doors, much si! part f 
vomen’'s tongues, loud rat f ssionat< P 
Many tim that gy had the P 4 ) 
Was the cause f ali tr fu ale ] y 


herself or to poison herseil, and twice had s 


rushed forth to 





her sorrows, but each time the hags within re 
strained her. 





She believed no word of the theft 
or the suspicion resting on her lover, not she; 
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she bitterly mistrusted her wily master, and fully 
determined to interfere to save her lover if she 
could find the means so to do. So she scolded 
and sulked and scolded again, after the manner 
of her species, and behaved herself like a very 
termagant. 
their usual ceremonies 


The police officers then commenced 
the chief officer 

minute and deliberate inspection of the | 
the admiring crowd that, in his 
opinion, the house had certainly been b 
into; for, argued he, 
doubt that a hole made in the 
The premises of Muneram, reputed wizard, were 
then searched, the 


after a 
premises, 
announced to 
oken 
here can be no 
has been 
broken box found in the gar 


Muneram 


to the 


the 


den, and innocent 
hustled off in custody 








in spite of his protestations and « na 
tears and lamentations of his brother and littl 
Sister. 

The customary examination of witnesses hav 
ing been gone through, and every witness, a 
usual, having denied all kn edge f every 
body, every thing, and every place under 
sun, and having sworn t t y were pt 
who never left home, and never spok« 
body di thei ural live Ram lall rose 
and thus addressed the meeting: ‘** My friend 
it 18 very necessary In a Case tt ' i t 
nothing be done in a hur You talk of w 
craft in the village, and indeed there has be 
much sickness of lat ir hildren have be 
dying, ur Cattie failing |t } I sor [ 


the god Gune 
craft or » | cal 
am a. mar 

I h pe t set 
now, all of 

on, the police 
into such a ca 


sun is a hand 
shall know the 
When the 





assembly had dispersed 


took aside the chief officer, and lt 

* Brother, | must get rid of tl fellow 

how he must be arrested, disgraced 

of the village: curse him and e mothe t 

bore him! this charge can and must be } ed 
Said the chief officer to him in reply “TT te 

you, Ram lall, it won't if t go ptot 

mayistrate, we shall be sn I'n 1 lan 

man, and a risk of this sort don’t suit me ul 


less, indeed, I am paid well to undertake it. If 


indeed, the prisoner would confess to the he 
we might have grounds to detain hit | 
truth is, Ram lall, you were it walking 
night, and you were seen coming from the 
tion of the prisoners hous if | an 
this, I must be paid, Ram lall 

The chief officer merely said this on sp . 


tion, to tighten his hold upon Ram lall’s n 


bags, and no « ities thre ‘ 

part could induce him to say a word as to! 
formant ** Pay me and ‘ ‘ l 
his answer After much hags g was de 

that Ram lall was t ] him 2th Cr to 
work the case, half in advance, half whe t 
iction was obtaine an f I i f 10 
rupees to each of the pr me ncer it 


keep them quiet, and as much for | 
might be her 


nesses as 


arrangements thus 











V lude ‘ 
called for the wretched tim of this vile con 
spiracy, who all this while had been st g 
handcuffed in the court are \ i? t 
ened to his arm, his clothes torn, and his or 
gay turban mud-bespattered, unde he burning 
sun, sullen, dogged, and silent. He made no en 
treaty now, no cry for me pa ! | 
knew he had fallen into a snare, and he ret 

imself that no entreaty of | ‘ 
the revengeful triumph of | ener | ‘ 
was no chivali thought in | brea f fi 
ing himself in silence to screen her in the 

y ler from shame or punishment ; the thoughts 
f our tive bre en are not as our tl re 

such matters r inner life is as far { 1 ou 
as the east from the west 

His sullen obst cy angered the old man l 

when, asked at length, he raised his mana 
hands to he ind called pon | Z t 





ay whether he was a guilty 


ill turned ar 





nim @ iittie of your poice pro 


the policemen entered. followed 











} 
and shut the door upon em 
victim. Ram lall, who fully 
meaning of that threat of show 
little p € procedure, waited tside listening 
for the sounds he knew would come, and w h 
did come—the first-fruits to him of learly 
purchased revenge I e winds came, but 
no groan of pain, no cry for mercy He listen 
ed intently, and heard a iffiing of feet, a rapid 
whispering, and all was still He waited on im 
patiently minute followed minute still that 
fatal door did not open What devil's work was 
in progress within? Suddenly the door was | 
opened an inch or two, and the chief police offi- | 
cer, with bare head, ghastly yellow face, and 
terrified eyes, bec koned him n, and shut the | 
door quickly after him Ram lall peered about 
in the dark room until, in a corner, he discerned 
his victim lying dead. TI! had been the re 
nw s, of attempting to make the man 

‘ y e he | i not ' tred Ihe 

stable 4 the sweat p ring ke rail 

. eir faces, and the gal y bef 

m, st 1 trembling with al te ! t the 

1 they had done Phe e Darogah, thr 
t t turban at the feet of Ram lall, b re 
him, saying, **‘Oh, Patail, you are our father 
yur mother, and all our kindred ; we know none | 
but ¥ @ have aonme { if al re 
you, ape you must ev iCCh 4 e Lang, 


you must most certai ly hang too 80, In Saving 
our necks, save your own also You must pay 
us and pay others, but payment will not do all 








things We did not mean to kill the mar 
merely pressed him to answer some questi 
and he died ir ir hands but you are our } 
and master \ i must and in save us lt 
ha g Ke ur i I ing the body er 
with w 1 and AW four guilty one ent 
at of m, and g the do k 
counsel toge , f the | 
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DISTURBANCES IN SPAIN—CARLISTS DEFEATED AND DRIVEN INTO 
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THE DISTURBANCES IN SPAIN. aS SS RE GPOTSTIONS , DOW Bt eved at of t eat near Berga, a town about 
. Ipol nprotectec 3 el } f mmant ¢ 4 < 
Ir is almost im) je, from the confuses rail vite pe ae. fom Aes “ ; ; thle, fs : ! t t parceiona e they 
contradictory, and untrustworthy reports pwmeanyy mene vernment 
the seat of the Carlist operations, to arrive at ties are often commande 
correct view of the political and military tu the most notorious 
tion in Spain ‘hat the Carlists are vw the | Santa Cruz -_ edahtinn rank line « 
muvee party, mi a guerrilla rabble, without « worst of banditti le ade is ies dain nine ene , re | on of the Calan eee 
has been constrained ™ y publi opinion to disown | pre eir oneratk 5 Chita acai ;' . - — t sph ws 
him and ore } . i . I ate many yf t 


} 
nomi 


nts 
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